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There are so many kinds of drama already going on, from the tradi- 
tional conflict-plays to absurd, or from epic to naturalistic, that apparently 
it may be quite in order that another category, that of the verse-play, be 
added to the list. In fact, however insignificantly, the verse-play already 
exists and in that connection the names of such writers as Rabindranath 
Tagore, T. S. Eliot, Robert Lowell, etc., may immediately come to mind. 
However, I have certain misgivings about this particular form of play and 
my observations, which are both tentative and hesitating, are placed before 
readers for whatever they are worth. 


I am inclined to think that the verse-play is neither ‘verse’ nor ‘play’, 
but a strangely chemical amalgam of two divergent, even contradictory, 
speech forms — an amalgam in which both the forms are most likely to 
lose their respective and primary chracteristics. And what this mixing process 
makes them gain ultimately — if it is a gain at all— may not be a thing 
to be particularly attracted by. In other words, if verse has to be asociated 
with poetry — and one naturally expects that it should be so —there may in 
that case be an inescapable contradiction between the essence of poetry and 
what a play wants to achieve. 


Here several questions are likely to be raised. For example, am I then 
referring to the basic incompatibility between the two primordial speech 
forms, which are poetry and prose? If I am, how is it then that some of the 
greatest poetry has been and is still being written in prose? The contrary 
1s no less true: we have several examples of bad poets, past and present, 
whose verse-compositons often produce an extremely prosaic effect. It 
may be said in answer to such questions that putting the argument as poetry 
vs. prose in this fashion is slightly misleading. A better differentiation 
should have been between the natural speech and the transformed, heightened 
speech, the latter being the exclusive business of poetry. If this latter can 
be adequately caught in a prose medium, good poetry can by all means be 
written in prose. . 
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Our point is that what is good for poetry may not always be good for 
drama, since it is the natural speech, more than anything else, with which 
drama must be primarily concerned. It may be argued and is also true to 
some extent that the so-called natural speech in a creative expression is a 
misnomer, since it necessarily undergoes a transformation in the hands of an 
artist, be he a poet or a dramatist. Also true that all art, to be worth its 
name, must contain at least one peak moment when it can express, through 
words or lines or sound, a poetic articulation. But this poetic element can 
be only very generally referred to; it is more a thing of the feeling than what 
could be analytically defined. As to the other point concerning the 
inevitability of transforming natural speech in all creative expression, it 
should be categorically stated that the transformation is not of the uniform 
intensity in all literary forms, such as poetry, play, novel, etc. 


What is important to note is that drama requires its speech to be as 
close to natural as possible since its final objective, as I understand it, is to 
create, through actions and dialogues of more than one character, a situation 
which evokes both surprise and sympathy in the audience. Further, it aims 
at bridging the gap between the audience and the stage and establishing an 
atmosphere of harmony which links both the stage and the audience. The 
deliberately artificial verse-tool of the verse-play is an avoidable impediment 
to achieving this goal of harmony. Moreover, the problem does not remain 
confined to a merely structural difference; the verse-form also controls the 
nature and tone of the content, since certain things or feelings can never be 
adequately expressed in verse. 


I am aware of the obvious question that can be asked at this point: 
how is it then that previously all plays, from Shakespeare’s to Racine’s, 
used to be written in verse? The answer is, first, that it was the convention 
then. Secondly, however paradoxical it may seem, we must make a distinc- 
tion here between verse and poetry, and I am explaining shortly the con- 
temporary reasons for making the distinction. My submission is that in 
spite of the fact that they wrote in verse, with perhaps the single exception 
of Shakespeare who was also a great poet, all the others were playwrights 
exclusively. It would be preposterous to suggest that they, including 
Shakespeare, could ever intend to be accepted as verse-playwrights in the 
contemporary sense of the term. One or two examples might illustrate the 


point. Here, for instance, are a few lines from Prince of Morocco’s dialogue 
in Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice: 


Cold, indeed; and labour lost: 

Then, farewell, heat, and welcome, frost.’ 
Portia, adieu. I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers part. 


My second example is from a dialogue by Taruffe, in Moliere’s play T artuffe: 


Je sais quo vous avez trop de benignite, 
, Et que vous ferez grace a ma temerite; 
Que vous m excuserez sur P humaine Saiblesse 
Des violents transports @un amour qui vous blesse.... 


Who would be so unreasonable today as to call these specimens poetry, 
simply because of the end-rhymes or the metrical pattern of the lines? 
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However, what is of supreme importance in the present context is not 
whether Shakespeare and others in the past wrote their plays in verse and 
still got away with it triumphantly. The point is that after the Romantic 
Revolution the very concept of poetry has undergone a drastic change. 
Poetry today is increasingly a matter of subjective expression — an assertion 
of the individual spirit, More and more, modern poetry is not a thing to be 
recited in public and immediately understood, but something which should 
be read at leisure and in private, and read repeatedly to be appeciated. A 
thing like the Greek chorus, for example, representing the Vox Populi or 
people’s voice, is, alas, no longer achievable. We personally shall have no 
objection and would even welcome it if someone could return poetry to its 
original promise and revive the day when it will again become an integrated 
part of the ritual of life— a collective expression of a community. But that 
initiative cannot be left to an individual, however great, but must be pro- 
duced by society at large, and society, unfortunately, is not likely to do so, 
at least not in the foreseeable future. 


Today’s verse-playwrights are caught in this dilemma and their efforts 
at a compromise between poetry and drama have expectedly produced only 
unsatisactory results. T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, which, however, 
is the best verse-play he ever wrote, is an example in point. Murder, in 
patches, may be fairly good poetry, but it is a very poor play. Ironically, 
but significantly, the only portions in the play which are slightly more 
effective as drama are written in prose: these are the self-defensive speeches 
by the four knights which, after having killed Becket, they address to the 
audience. An example may perhaps illustrate the point further. Here, for 
instance, is a dialogue in pure, simple prose by the First Knight after the 
murder has been committed: 


“We beg you to give us your attention for a few moments. We know 
that you may be disposed to judge unfavourably of our action. You are 
Englishmen, and therefore you believe in fair play:.and when you see one 
man being set upon by four, then your sympathies are all with the underdog. 
T respect such feelings, I share them. Nevertheless, | appeal to your sense 
of honour. You are Englishmen, and therefore will not judge anybody 
without hearing both sides of the case. That is in accordance with our 
long-established principle of Trial by Jury. Iam not myself qualified to 
put our case to you. [ ama man of action and not of words. For that 
reason I shall do no more than introduce the other speakers, who, with their 
various abilities, and different points of view, will be able to lay before you 
the merits of this extremely complex problem. I shall call upon our eldest 
pees io speak first my neighbour in the country: Baron William de 

raci.’ 


It will be enough to compare and contrast the above dialogue, charged 
with the qualities of real dramatic essence and having a direct appeal to the 
audience, with, for example, the following excerpt from a verse section of 
the Chorus in the same play: 


We have not been happy, my Lord, we have not been too happy. 

We are not ignorant women, we know what we must expect and not 
expect. 

We know of oppression and torture. 

We know of extortion and violence, 

Destitution, disease, 
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The old without fire in winter, 

The child without milk in summer, 

Our labour taken away from us, 

Our sins made heavier upon us. 

We have seen the young man mutilated, 
The torn girl trembling by the mill-stream. 
And meanwhile we have gone on living, 
Living and partly living, 

Picking together the pieces, 

Gathering faggots at nightfall, 

Building a partial shelter, 

For sleeping, and eating and drinking and laughter. 


We have heard people say that even some of Eliot’s poems contain 
enough dramatic element and such lively dialogues as could be presented 
on stage. But dialogues alone do not constitute a play and such dialogues 
as there are in these poems — for example. “The Waste Land” or “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’ — never reach the high moment of drama. 
However witty and smart, they melt into thin air. 


Here is another example from one of our own languages, Bengali — 
a portion of a dialogue by Kunti in Rabindranath Tagore’s verse-play 
Karna-Kunti Samvad: 


Arjun-janani beta, tai mane gani 
Dvesh korio ne vetsa! Ajo mana para 
astraparikshar din Hastina-nagare.’ 
Tumi dhire pravesile turun kumar 
rangsathale, naksatrakhachita purvasar 
prantadese navodita aruner mata 
Yavanika-antarale nari chila jata 

tar madhye vakyahina ka sa abhagini 
atripta snehaksuhar sahasra nagini 
jagaye jarjar vaksa; kahar nayan 
Tomar Sarvange dila ashiz—Chumpan ? 


In the poet’s own prose translation the passage reads as follows: ; 

Yes, indeed, the mother of Arjuna, your antagonist. But do not, therefore, 
hate me. I still remember the day of the trial of arms in Hastina when you 
an unknown boy, boldly stepped into the arena, like the first day of dawn 
among the stars of night. Ah! who was that unahppy woman whose eyes 
kissed your bare, slim body through tears that blessed you, where she sat 
among the women of the royal household behind the arras? Why., the 
mother of Arjuna.’ 


_ it will perhaps be universally conceded that in spite of the prose trans- 
lation in English, both the original and the translation suffer from some 
inescapable drawbacks of a typical verse-play. 


The only mentionable example to my knowlege, in whom the two 
forms of poetry and drama have been fused in an acceptable unity, is perhaps 
the great Spaniard, Federico Garica Lorca. But Lorca’s plays are of an 
altogether different kind and it will not be proper to describe him as a verse 
playwright. One of his most famous plays, Yerma, for example, expresses 
the agony of a childless wife and is written mostly in prose. Such few poetic 
passages as there are, are lifted body and soul from the very fabric o 
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Andalousian life and folklore, of which Lorca, through all his works, was 
a splendid and faithful exponent. 


This is in sharp contrast to some very recent efforts by a few Indian 
playwrights who, all originally poets, have included poetic passages in their 
plays. Not belonging to any tradition worth the name which we have been 
able to assimilate, these passages do not ring true, sound superfluous and are 
often outside the tone of the drama in question. 


I may, therefore, conclude by saying that not to speak of the verse- 
play as such, F am doubtful about the effectiveness of including even poetic 
passagesinadrama. And if atall, for the purpose of a theoretical discussion, 
a question like the following is asked categorically—is the verse-play possible 
today? — one might quite conceivably be tempted to put forward a counter- 
question: was the verse-play ever a viable proposal? 
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